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PREFACE 

This  study  was  made  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  special  classes  for  children  who  are  deviates 
from  the  normal  physically,  socially,  and  mentally 
had  been  established  in  cities  of  10,000  and  over 
throughout  the  United  States.  According  to  the  1920 
census,  there  were  762  cities  with  a  population  over 
10,000.  Of  these  762  cities,  replies  were  received 
from  736;  this  represents  96.6  per  cent  of  all  cities 
above  10,000. 

Despite  the  fact  that  some  of  these  data  are  over 
two  years  old,  they  probably  represent  the  most  com- 
plete report  available  on  the  extent  to  which  special 
classes  have  been  organized  in  the  United  States.  Un- 
doubtedly very  few  cities  who  had  classes  organized 
at  the  time  this  report  was  made  have  now  eliminated 
them.  It  is  likewise  probable  that  only  a  few  cities 
which  had  ignored  the  problem  until  two  years  ago 
have  since  organized.  There  are  some  undoubtedly,  but 
the  per  cent  has  probably  increased  but  slightly.  A 
recent  check  in  several  cities  shows  that  no  additional 
types  have  been  organized,  that  no  types  have  been 
eliminated,  and  that  only  slight  changes  have  been  made 
in  pupil  emrollment  and  in  staff  personnel. 
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The  delay  in  making  the  report  has  been  due  chiefly 
to  a  desire  to  have  a  report  as  nearly  100  per  cent 
in  its  extensiveness  as  possible.  In  order  to  have 
as  complete  a  report  as  was  finally  secured  four  sep- 
arate requests  were  sent  out.  The  second,  third,  and 
fourth  requests  were  sent  of  course  to  only  those  cities 
which  had  not  responded  as  of  the  date,  when  the  fol- 
low-up requests  were  mailed.  In  addition  to  these  for- 
mal requests,  the  writer  wrote  numerous  personal  letters. 
The  96.6  per  cent  response  indicates  that  the  time  and 
effort  put  forth  were  well  spent. 

The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  his  leniency  in  allow- 
ing time  to  secure  so  near  a  100  per  cent  report;  he 
also  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  to  Dr.  E.  E. 
Deffenbaugh  and  Dr.  Frank  Phillips  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education  and  to  Dr.  Charles  Berry,  Professor  of 
Special  Education  at  the  University  of  Michigan  for  their 
criticisms  and  suggestions  in  the  formulation  of  the 
Inquiry  Sheets;  and  he  wishes  finally  to  express  his 
appreciation  to  his  chief  Dr.  E.E.  Lewis  who  so  kindly 
provided  adequate  clerical  help  without  which  the  report 
would  have  been  greatly  delayed. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  study  of  the  extent  to  which  special  classes  have 
been  organized  in  cities  of  10,000  population  and 
over  throughout  the  United  States. 

CHAPTER  I.   INTRODUCTION 
1.   The  Problem 

Definition  of  special  education.   Special  education 
as  defined  in  this  report  refers  to  the  education  of  those 
children  who  for  various  reasons  cannot  be  taught  properly 
in  regular  school  classes  (public,  private,  or  parochial). 
It  refers  to  the  education  of  those  children  who  because  of 
physical,  mental  or  moral  conditions  need  to  be  segregated 
in  order  that  their  training  may  be  more  effectively  provided. 
Specifically,  this  report  deals  with  parental  schools,  dis- 
ciplinary classes,  industrial  classes,  trade  classes,  and 
open-air  schools;  it  deals  with  classes  and  schools  for  the 
blind,  the  deaf ,  the  crippled,  the  gifted,  the  subnormal, 
the  over-age,  the  ungraded,  the  epileptic,  the  speech  de- 
fective, the  non-English  speaking,  the  subnormal  and  over- 
age, and  the  overage  and  ungraded. 

The  need.  American  educators  like  to  think  that  Ameri- 
can education  is  providing,  at  least,  an  equal  opportunity 
to  all  young  Americans  to  develop  the  abilities  they  may  have 
to  the  maximum.   The  idea  that  such  equality  of  opportunity 
actually  exists,  however,  is  being  gradually  dissipated. 
Children  are  not  given  the  same  amount  of  schooling  either 
in  the  number  of  years  required  or  in  the  length  of  the 
school  year;  in  spite  of  free  schools,  the  cost  to  the 
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parents  is  still  sufficient  to  make  the  school  attendance 
of  children  a  financial  burden  to  parents  and  the  child's 
schooling  is,  as  a  result  often  ended  prematurely;  our 
school  program  of  studies  is,  for  the  most  part,  keyed  to 
the  ability  of  academically  minded  children  and  such  cur- 
ricula do  not  provide  equal  opportunity  to  develop  diverse 
abilities;  furthermore,  children,  who  are  handicapped  phys- 
ically, mentally,  and  morally,  have  been  provided  for  very 
inadequately. 

The  physically  handicapped  have  been  exempt  either 
directly  or  indirectly  from  school  attendance  by  the  school 
codes  of  each  of  the  forty-eight  states.  Only  recently  has 
any  general  effort  been  made  to  educate  them.  Likewise, 
each  of  the  forty-right  states  exempts  a  child  from  school 
attendance  if  he  is  mentally  handicapped.  Only  recently  have 
the  schools  attempted  to  provide  a  curriculum  that  would  meet 
the  needs  of  this  large  group  of  children.  Children  morally 
handicapped,  the  truants  and  delinquents,  have  too  frequent- 
ly been  given  but  little  encouragement  to  overcome  their 
handicap.  Harsh  treatment  and  prison  methods  have  too  often 
been  their  lot.   The  public  schools  have  been  only  too  eager 
to  relinquish  their  responsibility  for  such  children  and 
their  schooling  has  been  meager. 

The  problem.   The  object  of  this  study  is  to  discover  how 
extensively  city  school  systems  are  attempting  to  make  pos- 
sible equality  of  opportunity  by  providing  special  education 
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for  the  handicapped  and  exceptional  child.  Data  concern- 
ing the  organization  of  schools  and  classes  for  such  children 
throughout  the  United  States  are  both  scarce  and  unreliable; 
one  of  the  chief  sources  is  the  yearly  reports  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education;  these  reports,  however,  do  not 
include  all  types  of  special  education  nor  are  the  reports 
complete  for  a  large  per  cent  of  the  cities. 

3.  The  Ultimate  Goal 

The  immediate  problem,  as  indicated  above,  is,  to  dis- 
cover what  types  of  special  schools  and  classes  each  city  of 
10,000  and  more  population  has  organized;  how  many  such  schools 
and  classes  have  been  established;  and  what  is  the  size  of 
the  personnel,  both  pupil  and  administrative,  for  each  type  of 
special  school.   This,  specifically,  required  data  concern- 
ing the  (a)  number  of  classes,  (b)  number  of  pupils,  (c)  num- 
ber of  teachers,  (d)  number  of  attendants,  and  (e)  the  number 
of  other  individuals  responsible  for  managing  these  schools 
and  classes. 

The  securing  of  these  data,  however,  represents  but  the 
initial  step  in  a  study  of  special  education.  At  present, 
information  concerning  the  Administration  and  Organization 
of  special  classes  in  the  public  schools  is  meager.  The 
superintendent  who  would  like  to  organize  such  classes  has  a 
difficult  task  ahead  of  him.  He  would  like  to  know  what 
6ther  cities  are  doing.  How  do  they  transport  the  crippled 
children?  What  major  types  of  equipment  are  necessary?  Should 
he  organize  the  work  by  schools  or  by  classes?  What 
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preparation  is  necessary  for  the  teachers  of  such  classes? 
What  would  he  the  reasonable  cost  for  instructing  such  ex- 
ceptional types  of  children?  These  problems,  which  the 
superintendent  faces  as  soon  as  he  proposes  the  organiza- 
tion of  special  classes,  could  be  vastly  extended. 

It  is  proposed  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  this  study  of 
special  education,  therefore,  that  each  type  of  special 
class  be  studied  in  detail.  Answers  to  such  questions  as 
were  raised  in  the  preceding  paragraph  will  be  sought  as 
well  as  answers  to  innumerable  other  questions  concerning 
the  administration  and  organization  of  special  education. 
Superintendents  of  cities  which  have  organized  a  particular 
type  of  special  education  will  be  asked  to  report  how  they 
have  solved  the  problems  involved  in  organizing  this  type 
of  education.   The  preliminary  survey  will  make  possible  an 
extensive  and  complete  study  of  each  type  of  special  class 
since  it  will  provide  a  list  of  those  cities  which  have  or- 
ganized these  types. 

3.   Technic  Involved  in  Preliminary 

Study 

In  order  to  secure  data  concerning  the  extent  to  which 
special  classes  are  organized  throughout  the  United  States, 
an  "Inquiry  Regarding  Special  Schools  and  Classes"  was  pre- 
pared and  mailed  to  all  cities  of  10,000  or  more  in  the 
United  States.  A  sample  of  this  inquiry  sheet  is  shown  in 
Figure  1.  The  sheet  lists  17  special  types  of  education. 
A  report  was  requested  concerning  the  number  of  schools, 
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the  number  of  classes,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  the 
number  of  teachers,  and  the  number  of  helpers  for  each  type 
of  special  education  which  a  given  city  provided. 

A  set  of  directions*  accompanied  each  inquiry  sheet. 
These  directions  contained  definitions  for  each  of  the  types 
of  special  education  listed  on  the  inquiry  sheet.   Specific 
suggestions  for  completing  each  blank  of  the  inquiry  sheet 
were  a  part  of  this  set  of  directions.  The  data  returned, 
should  therefore,  be  comparable. 

This  inquiry  was  first  mailed  from  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  under  date  of  April  15,  1927.  In  April, 
1928,  a  second  request  was  mailed  from  the  Bureau  to  those 
who  had  not  responded.  In  October,  1928,  a  final  check 
showed  that  225  cities  of  762  had  not  responded.  The  Bureau 
then  sent  a  third  request  to  the  15  cities  above  100,000 
who  had  not  responded,  and  the  writer  sent  personal  letters 
to  210  cities  under  100,000  population  who  had  not  responded. 
In  January,  1929  and  in  February  1929,  the  writer  sent  a 
second  and  a  third  letter.   Thus  an  effort  was  made  to  have 
the  returns  as  complete  as  possible  from  all  cities  over 
10,000  in  population.  Evidence  that  the  returns  do  repre- 
sent very  adequately  the  extent  to  which  special  education 
has  been  organized  will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  section. 


This  set  of  definitions  and  directions  is  reproduced  in 
the  appendix,  page  274. 
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4.  The  Extent  to  Which  Special  Education  Has 

Been  Organized 

Relation  of  Section  of  Country  to  Completeness  of  report; 
Reports  were  received  from  96.6  per  cent  of  all  cities  in 
the  United  States  having  a  population  over  10,000.  Table  I 
shows  how  different  sections  in  the  United  States  responded 
to  the  inquiry.   The  Eastern  Section  was  defined  so  as  to  in- 
clude New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland, 
as  well  as  all  the  New  England  States.   The  Southern  Section  was 
defined  so  as  to  include  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas  as  well  as  those  states  always  included  as  Southern. 
The  North-Central  section  was  defined  so  as  to  include  Ohio, 
West  Virginia,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas  as  well 
as  all  other  states  usually  included  in  that  grouping.   The 
Western  Section  was  defined  as  all  the  remaining  states  to  the 
West  of  the  three  sections  just  defined. 

TABLE  I:  The  Extent  to  which  Cities  in  the  United 
States,  of  10,000  Population  and  above. 
Reported  Concerning  the  Organization  of 
Special  Classes. 


Sections  of  the  U.S. 

No.  Cities 

above 

10.000 

Cities 

which 

reported 

Cities 
not  re- 
porting 

Percent 
of  cities 
reporting 

Eastern  U.S. 
( 11  states) 

309 

296 

13 

95.8 

Southern  U.S. 
(13  states) 

136 

131 

5 

96.3 

North  Central  U.S. 
(13  states) 

254 

249 

5 

98.0 

western  U.S. 
(11  states) 

63 

60 

3 

95.2 

United  States 

762 

736 

26 

96.6 
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It  will  be  noted  from  Table  I,  that  there  are  763  cities 
in  the  United  States  having  populations  greater  than  10,000. '2^ 
Reports  were  received  from  736  or  from  96.6  per  cent  of  all 
such  cities.  The  different  sections  of  the  United  States 
reported  almost  equally  well.  The  North  Central  States  had 
98.0  per  cent  of  all  their  cities  reporting  for  the  best 
record;  the  Eastern  States  had  95.8  per  cent  reporting  for 
the  poorest  of  the  four  records.  Of  the  26  cities  that  did 
not  report,  13  are  in  the  Eastern  Section;  however,  40.6  per 
cent  of  the  762  cities  are  located  in  the  East. 

Relation  of  size  of  city  to  completeness  of  report. 
Data  in  Table  II  show  which  type  of  city,  with  respect  to 
size,  responded  best.  All  cities  were  placed  in  four  popula- 
tion groups;  10,000  to  (but  not  including)  30,000  constituted 
one  group;  30,000  to  60,000  a  second;  60,000  to  100,000  a 
third;  and  100,000  and  above  constituted  the  fourth  group. 
Group  3  reported  100  per  cent;  group  2  had  a  99.2  per  cent 
report;  97.3  per  cent  of  group  1  reported;  but  only  83.8 
per  cent  of  group  4  reported.  Of  the  26  cities  failing  to 
report  14  were  in  group  1,  one  was  in  group  2,  and  11  in 
group  4.  Since  there  are  only  68  cities  in  the  United  States  above 
100,000  whereas  there  are  514  between  10,000  and  30,000,  the  de- 
crease in  per  cent  for  the  larger  cities  is  obvious  since  11  of 
the  68  did  not  report. 


(2)  This  is  according  to  the  1930  Federal  census. 
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Tablee  I  and  II  give  ample  evidence  of  the  completeness 
of  the  survey.  Data  based  upon  reports  from  approximately 
97  per  cent  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States  above  10,000 
should  be  a  fairly  reliable  index  of  what  the  public  schools 
in  the  United  States  are  doing  in  providing  special  education 
for  exceptional  children.  No  evidence  will  be  found  in  this 
report,  of  course,  as  to  whether  a  given  city  is  providing 
for  all  of  its  exceptional  children;  neither  will  the  report 
show  how  well  such  a  city  is  educating  the  exceptional 
children  it  has  gathered  into  special  classes;  it  merely  in- 
dicates how  many  and  which  cities  are  attempting  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  special  education  and  how  many  types  of  such 
education  each  is  trying. 

TABLE  II:  -  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  CITIES  OF  DIFFERENT 

SIZES  REPORTED  CONCERNING  THE  ORGANIZATION 

OF  SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

Cities  Grouped   Cities  in     Cities    Cities    Percent  of 
According  to     U.S. of  fol-   which     not  re-     cities 
Population      lowing  sizes  Reported  porting   Reporting 

_10,000  -  29,999      514         500       14        97.3 
30,000  -  59,999      129         128        1       99.2 


60,000  -  99,999       51         51       0       100.0 


100,000  and  over 

68 

57 

11 

83.8 

United  States 

762 

736 

26 

96.6 

to  develop.  Table  III,  for  example,  shows  that  of  the  736 
cities  making  reports,  556  or  75.8  per  cent  have  one  or  more 
special  types  of  education  organized  in  their  school  system. 
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TABLE  III:  -  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  CITIES 
THAT  REPORTED  HAVE  ORGANIZED  ONE  OR 
MORE  SPECIAL  CLASSES  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Cities   Cities     Cities      Per  cent 
Sections  of  the    re-    Reporting  Reporting    having  Special 
U.  S.       porting  Spec.  01.  no"  Spec. CI.  Classes 


Eastern  U.S. 
(11  states) 


296 


241 


55 


81.4 


Southern  U.S. 
(13  states) 


131 


74 


57 


56.5 


North  Central  U. 
S.  (13  states) 


249 


192 


57 


77.1 


Western  U.S. 
(11  states) 


60 


49 


11 


81.7 


United  States 


736 


556 


180 


75.8 


Relation  of  sections  of  country  to  extensiveness  of 
special  class  organization:  The  Eastern  and  Western  Sections 
show  the  highest  percentages  of  cities  organizing  special 
classes  -  these  percentages  being  81.4  and  81.7  respectively. 
In  the  Southern  Section  56.5  per  cent  of  the  cities  have  organi- 
zed one  or  more  types  of  such  classes.  Of  the  736  cities 
reporting,  180  have  no  type  of  special  education  organized. 
These  cities  are  almost  equally  distributed,  as  to  numbers,  in 
the  Eastern,  Southern,  and  North  Central  sections;  there  are 
only  11  such  cities  in  the  Western  section. 
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TABLE  IV:  -  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  CITIES  OF  DIFFERENT 
SIZES  HAVE  ORGANIZED  SPECIAL  CLASSES. 


Cities  Grouped 
According  to 
Population 

Cities 
Reporting: 

Cities 
Reporting 
Spec.  CI. 

No.  Cities 
reporting  no 
Spec,  classes 

Per  cent 
having  Spec. 
Classes 

10,000-29,999 

500 

330 

170 

66.0 

30,000-59,999 

128 

120 

8 

93.7 

60,000-99,999 

51 

50 

1 

98.0 

100,000  &  above 

57 

56 

1 

98.3 

United  States 

736 

556 

180 

75.8 

Table  IV  shows  that  most  of  the  180  cities  which  do 
not  have  special  types  of  education  have  a  population  of  from 
10,000  to  30,000;  in  fact,  170  of  them  are  in  this  smallest 
population  group.  Altho  only  75.8  per  cent  of  all  cities  in 
the  United  States  which  reported  have  special  classes,  better 
than  98  per  cent  of  the  cities  with  a  population  of  60,000  and 
more  do  have  special  types  of  education  as  only  2  such  cities 
reported  no  special  education.  Table  V  is  of  some  interest  in 
that  it  shows  that  no  section  of  the  country  has  a  "corner ■ 
upon  either  the  small  or  large  cities.  The  percentage  of 
cities  between  10,000  and  30,000  population  is  approximately 
the  same  in  each  of  the  four  sections. 
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TABLE  V:  -  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CITIES  WHICH  REPORTED  ACCORD- 
ING TO  SIZE  IN  THE  FOUR  MAJOR  SECTIONS  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


Section  of 

the  U.S. 

Cities 

10,000 

to 

29.999 

Ci 
30 

59 

ties 
,000 
to 
,999 

Cities 
60,000 

to 
99.999 

Cities 
100,000 
and 

above 

TOTAL 

Eastern  U.S. 
(11  states) 

Jo 

204  68.9 

45 

15.2 

24 

8.1 

23  7.8 

296 

Southern  U.S. 
( 13  states) 

86  65.6 

25 

19.1 

9 

6.9 

11  8.4 

131 

No.  Central 

U.S.  (13  states)169  67.9 

49 

19.7 

15 

6.0 

16  6.4 

249 

Western  U.S. 
(11  states) 

41  68.3 

9 

15.0 

3 

5.0 

7  11.7 

60 

United 
States 

500  67.9 

128 

17.4 

51 

6.9 

57  7.8 

736 

The  Eastern  section  has  a  slight  ttedgew  upon  the  other 
sections  in  this  regard  as  68.9  per  cent  of  its  cities 
are  in  this  group.  The  Southern  section  has  the  smallest 
percentage  which  is  65.6  per  cent. 

Number  of  special  classes  that  cities  in  different 
sections  of  the  country  tend  to  organize.  The  cities 
in  the  Western  Section,  according  to  Table  VI  tend  to 
organize  more  types  of  special  education  than  do  the 
cities  of  any  one  of  the  other  sections  of  the  United 
States.  Of  the  60  cities  which  reported  from  this 
section,  31.7  per  cent  had  organized  5  or  more  types  of 
special  education;  only  12.1  percent  of  the  cities  in 
the  Eastern  Section  reported  the  organization  of  so 
many  types;  the  percentages  for  the  Southern  and  North 
Central  Sections  were  13  and  13.6  respectivelv. 
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The  Southern  Section  shows  the  largest  per  cent  of 
cities  which  have  organized  no  special c lasses.  This 
per  cent  is  43.5  as  compared  to  a  percent  of  18.3  for 
the  Western  Section;  the  Eastern  and  North  Central 
Sections  have  percentage  of  18.6  and  22.9  respectively. 
The  Eastern  Section  has  the  high  per  cent  of  38.2  of  its 
cities  organizing  only  one  type  of  special  education;  in 
each  of  the  remaining  three  sections  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  cities  provide  only  one  type.   The  North 
Central  Section  has  40.2  per  cent  of  its  cities  organ- 
izing 2,  3,  or  4  types  of  special  education  and  the 
Eastern  Section  follows  with  31.1  per  cent  of  its  cities 
doing  likewise:   the  Western  and  Southern  sections  have 
only  23.3  and  19.8  per  cent  respectively. 

T  The  Western  Section  is  definitely  encouraging  many 
types  of  special  education;  thirty-one  and  seven-tenths 
per  cent  of  its  cities  have  each  organized  from  5  to  15 
different  types  of  special  education;  the  North-Central 
Section  is  second  in  its  emphasis  upon  organizing  such 
education  since  40.2  per  cent  of  its  cities  have  from  2  to 
4  different  types;  the  Eastern  Section  leads  in  the  organ- 
ization of  just  one  type;  and  the  Southern  Section  has 
the  highest  per  cent  for  cities  which  have  no  special  ed- 
ucation organized. 

5 .    Summary 

This  report  aims  to  present  to  the  reader  some  idea 
of  extent  to  special  schools  and  classes  have  been 
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organized  in  cities,  throughout  the  United  States, 
whose  population  according <to  the  1920  census  was  10,000 
and  greater.   There  are  762  such  cities;  of  these  736  pr 
96.6  per  cent  reported.   There  are  536  of  these  cities, 
or  75. S  per  cent  of  those  reporting,  which  have  organized 
special  schools  and  classes. 

In  the  following  19  chapters,  the  reader  will  find 
data  concerning  the  extent  to  which  each  type  of  special 
education  has  been  developed  in  these  536  cities.  The 
cities  reporting  each  special  type  of  school  or  class 
will  be  listed  by  states  alphabetically:   the  number  of 
schools  and  classes,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  them,  and  the  number  of 
other  employees  used  in  the  administration  of  such 
schools  and  classes  will  be  given. 

Only  one  special  type  of  school  or  class  will  be 
reported  in  each  chapter.  In  each  case,  the  type  will  be 
defined  briefly;  its  relation  to  the  larger  educational 
organization  will  be  indicated;  its  historical  developments 
will  be  briefly  sketched;  significant  features  of  such  schools 
or  classes  will  be  noted;  statistical  data  concerning  enroll- 
ment will  be  presented: important  but  unsolved  problems  will 
ne  listed;  and  a  selected  bibliography  will  be  given. 
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CKm         I   V. 
SCHOOLS   AND  CL 1         .   FOR  TI         111 
(Includes  sif?ht- serving  closnee) 

1.    Definition 

This  study  doer,  not   define  a  school  or  Class  for  the  "blind 
further  then  to       j    I  lgiai-*aavliig  ©i&e#as  should  be  inelux  i 

in  to e    i    port,  ■  'Oessary  if  ell   eehoole  classa 

which  ar«   or  ~rii~ed  for  ofelidx  I  ^.roubl         .re  to 

be  reoortee.     without   doubt  t»s  1-  lione    i  different 

ool  official  lesion  to   t  £  re- 

ported in  tills   chapter  sill   vary   greatly..      If  tin  exr-ct   defini- 
tion  b  i  set  in  deteminie  I    shored        e   oon«1 
school  for  the  blind,  mf-ny   -      eial   schcels  :-nd  classes  which 
c.^re   for  pupils  with  eye  trouble      S       .    .    vs  been  omitted  from 
I e  report . 

it©   la   Its   school  code  I  --efined  a  blind   Thereon 

one   M....of  sound  mind  -eho,  by  reason  of  defective. ..  ,vir> ion. .. . 
cannot   properly  be  educated   in  the    public   Softools  a®  other  chil- 
dren.... ***         t   section  giving  this  definition  then  states 
further  that   persons  with   partial  vision  to  be  educated 

under  the  e  laic  ■     as  are  tee  blind.         ny  states  db 

not   define  the  tens  in  their  school  codes. 

The   folio   5  e     distinction  between  pupils   who   should  be 
in  eli  for  the  blind  and  I    lit -saving  cl?^eees  will   define 

raore  definitely  whet   is  meant  by   the  terms  blin  I  fc-i    "inr.\ 


J     School  laws  of  Ohio,  19-  '•-.      ieetioa  7?&Gi  p.  y    » 


HFor  all   practical   rurrores,   children  havin:,  leas  than  20/209 
vision  by    .-nellen  Car  rt   >;-r,  -..    ■  re  considered  educational* 

ly  blind....".  Children  who  havt  virion  b»tt  r  than  20/200  but 
who  cannot  read  ordinary  print  are  candidates  for  the  »lgttf~ 

in     ©lass*      In  addition   pupil.-        -    .-.■■■'■   ordinary    crint  only 
at  p.  further  detriment   to  health  or   virion }   she   hove  progressive 
troubles,   or  who  hove  sj  -.   seriously  affc 

vision  belong  to   nh  ht-savin     elosst     , 

2.     Methods         Providing  for  ci:iloron    .ho  Hav.      j        •feet's* 

The   g  felon  -■.■■■■"        0  h"v1?i  defects  Is   provided 

for  in  at  least  four  different  ways:  (1)  a  centrol  state  insti- 
tution Is  established  for  tht  blind;  (2)  e  local  school  la  esto- 
bllsfeegf    (3)   cl  nlscd  for  tfec  blind;    apd    (■')   rirht- 

savin,    classes  are  provided.     Bllnc  children  and   chil  Iran  need- 
in-    i  rvice  of  3i^ht-r"*"in--   clrpp-.         ;/e  not  as  clcr.rly  dif- 
ferentiated s        .  iy  mipht   sees    -n   be  from  the  above  listing  of 
ways   "  for  these  children.     The  state  institution  of- 
ten includes  children  who   aaVfl  vision  and  the  srm.e  is   true 
of  the.   loc-                       for                i      . 

coordin^   to  a    recent    report    •;  'nite;     Li ' its*  "us*. 

of  liducption,   t  i  e  at  .nt  %7  ****•  institutions   in  the 

United  states  VKlea  oeovide  education  for  blip,-.'1  children.  These 
institutions  e*«  fce,   suprort'-        -..■    in  :-or.*e  instances   receive 

botn   clin:  >-:f  children,     "if    I  ^en  live  thraout   1 


h    ciley,  Pazel  and       thavay,    'inifrea,   "Slght-Sairlni    Classes*, 
Publication  • o.   Z  ■  of  atlo»a3    Conmlttee  for  the  prevention 

of  Blindness,    Inc.   19?75  York:,    p.   6. 


school  jeajr   at   the   institution.     The  local   school  for  I  .lind 

is  open  durin  lay  school  hours  only,    the;  pupils  live  at 

home,   an  •  transported  to  fn       school,  school   is 

usually  centrally  located   in   the  district.      Classee  for  the 
"blind  at!        1    ht-saviiv  cl  are  found  in  both  tl  nd 

the  lajfge  city.     In  the  email  city  one  center  with  one  or  two 
classes  v/ill  care  for  all  children  with  eye  defects.     Tn  the 
l'-.rge  city,   local   prinei p-ls  frequently  want   a   center  for  just 
their  07?n  district.  center  may  be  com  posed  of  classes  for 

the  blind,   of  sirht-savinr  classes   e»v  of  t    cor/bination  of  the 
two  types  of  classes. 

There  is  not  unanimous  srreo^ent   yet  as   to  which  method 
is  the  best,      Ths  large  central   institution,   it  la  elali       , 
provides  r;orc   adequately  T-Quirraent  t'feat   is  needed  for  the 

instruction  of  children   i •lib  eye  defects.     Both  equipment   snd 
read  in  Ite?  ar«  very   e-  ■•    ■alve;   ahen  once  secured,   such  sa- 

1  may  used  readily  b.    a  lavga  number  of  pupils.     It  is 

claimed,   moreover,  that   the   blind   child   ferns   friens      '    -  ,   in 
the  state  school,        "        last   thruout  life   froa  aaoa 
group  of  youn     peoplaj    if  tne  school  is   formed  locally  and  the 
child  attends  class   recitation  with  ri.hted~-no.pils,   this    ariv- 
ilere  is  denied  Ilia  for,   it    la   elkS    :    ,   the  sighted  child   sities 
him  ■-.  s  not  care   to  be  friends  mtth  lim.      For  this  reason 

■    -  r  q  blind   children  an    less   hnpay   in   public 

school   classes  than   th..  .        i    in   state   institutions . 

It  is  claimed,   on  the  otl  I    ,    '  whm  the  child  is 

housed   in  the  large   state   institution  he   is   institutionalise    ,   and 
ll   given  no  opportunity  to   function  in   the   aorld  at  large 


-29- 
to  rhich  he  rill   leter  b&ve  to  a&apf   Jail  uMlf .     The  child,   further- 
more,   is  away-  from  home,   has   no  home  life,   i  g    no  opportunity 
to  single  irith  si       •      children,     Taia|  it    la    *at&,  .ruli- 
cap  to   the   pupil  in  hi-;-   later  X$faf      It    fa  ol--i<  e            t   the  atata 
institution   protects   the  blind  child  to   such  en  extent  thet  he 
becomes                                  -ociety,  he   bi    •  no  independence  or  self- 
reliance   apd   expects   society   to  care  for  him.     Therefore,    it   is 

ued.  ght   to  be  required   ■         iter  the   public  school, 

overc  .  mdicap  that   roor  or  lose  of  sight    elecee 

upon  hi  be  recuireo   to  usake  hie  ov^n  way.     Of  course   I  I  i 

school  vitl   provide  8    special  teacher  w&o   will   sic"   him  in  at* 

pting   to  oTeroo»e  h$  leap, 

•    yet  there  ia  a   scarcity  of  data  wMofa  can  be  nm&  in 
answering  tl. ~  --tion*   raiaad   in  this  controversy.     The 

Lgnifioan  ;io©  ia  I     best   for  the  child?'* 

If  the  trains  ■  ;         ■    .■  ol  tend   to  in^ke  children 

dependent,   if  self-reliance  is  not  dsvelce -■.-.    %      hen   in   spite   of 
increase*  coots  for  111  tonal    adyft&tagea  tl         o>lic  school 

-.1  i    provide  trrinin  c;  ildren  m%%%  eye  diffieultic.  .      If, 

.v;r,   ouch  critic!  not  based  upon  facts,  to   ®    <:  g   -' - 

Institution  for  :  LJUk    or  eeor  bli-;>.-  I:,:    best   adminis- 

trative unit   for  their  educe t ion. 

?..      E&rly  Provisions  for  -  -    I ■  :     the  Bllnc1. 

Pome  oive   Auetrir.  credit   for   inltlf  ..    .  tion  of 

the  blind.     It  is  suggested  that  ,:e.ri  rea     von  !    radifi,  the 

bli-         tairiaa  sinree,   inspired  in  Baw  smd  Klein  the  belief  tl 
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the  blind  could,  be  taught  jxtttt  as  flight  a         nple  are.     The  firrt 

school  to  "be  established   for  the  blio    .  vcr,   *i       founded   in 

raaee  in  17';".     fhe  ^institution         '  J  warn       w      l«i  , 

it   wee    crlled,   wo  \  d  by  1  'in   Baftf*.*     Within  the 

following  25  y^r-r       M"j      ■   'ools   for  the  "blind  were  founded  in 
the  British        Lee,  f  ny,  Bpll&n&t    su        i   .  'on. 

In  the  Unites     it  -        ,  trot   I         \  sobctoif  for  fckn  blind 

werf;  established  -within  th  i  '  one  year.     Dr.       m  1  s. 

Eo*e  be  i  -  '      blin      .    -Idren  in  Boston   in  XSJ2  after 

rittj    been  chosen  in  1BJ1  1         ■'■■■.  o:u»ndent  of  '-:.■      c.      ngland 
Asylumlfor  J  Had"    which  h?c  been  incorporated  in  !§£$«     The 

*New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind**  wap  not   incorporated  until 
1S31  but    it   start;.  ontlN  b.  fore   $3?*   EO|F^*8   school 

open-;    .      The  H  Fennsylve-ni"   Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  pllnd*  opened  -in  X8J3^  e  schools  ?;ere  only  rerd-piblie 

institution'  .      In  If' 7,    Ofelo   est    fell  'bed  a  state  institution, 
and  by  1S75  there  were  25  State     of   o   private   scnools   in  opera- 
tion.  In  1913>   there  were  *WS  sta  id  13   private  schools  for 

the  blir    . 

The  first   state  to   place  Its  school  for  the  blind  under  the 
supervision  .,  _      n%    >f  '  tion  was     assachusetts; 

this  was  done  in  1'75.      Tt  ,    be >w#¥ .■-,   until  1900  that 

Ai^eric^n  city  saw  fit  to  ostroftl  fa  classes  for  blind,  children 
a  part  of   Its  loco  i&llo    .  1   systex.3     Chicago  organised   such 

?  class  first  and  Cincinnati,  develop:,   .-11  '..~ul:ee,   few  York,   rnd 
"?-»R&cine   ffia  V)   soon  took  the   i  step* 


&ald,    Robert 


■lexandcr  Fyfe.      Adjustment  of  school  orp^ni:    - 

to   Vr-  Topulr.tion  0  roups ,   Contributions    to*  education, 

75.    p.    Pf.     Teachers  college,   Columbi?  University,   Itew  York  City,   191 

2Ibid,   p.   30. 

3ibid.   o.   *tt. 
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Reports  differ  at   t~   the  date  when  Chicago  organised  its 
first   elass  for  the  blind.     Fruner  in  his  report   In  19""'- 
on  the  work  of  I  sol    1   schools  In  chics  o  states  that  Chi- 

cago  started  it?  "first  class  for  the  blind  in  1£96.     Mr.   John 
E.   Curtis,  tl  teacher  of  the  blind  in  the  State  School    at 

Jacksonville,   111.,  was   employe  take  SJft  class.** 

It   teems,  fcowtnrelr,   that  no  official  statistics  concerning  the 
elatf    m  until    1900.      From  that  date  oa  Primer   provides 

y  arty  di&tt   concerning  the  rv   .      1    dailf  »«wfearahi|j  of  th       shool. 

*l.  1  if  leant  Feat-v  catior  Blind  Children. 

■Ii:v.    v:,-.    -rrtially  fllghtgj,,     Children  with  defective  eyes 
must  be  educ- ted  differently  depending  upon  the   degree  of  blind- 
ness, chile  -ho   la  11/   righted  It   still   able  to  util- 
ise the   organ  of  sight   for  the  p  f  educating  himself,  but 
the  blind  chl'  t  touch.     Thi:        ana 
that  the  former  can  base  his  stir         #n       I  men  ledge  of  the  -  ar- 
lish  alphabet  whereat  the  i$tt      nmsi    imw  -hich 
rill   enable  Ma  to  use  the  sense  of  touch  in  all  his  etna/  e 
ling. 

fhe  Pro  i 1 1 e  k e t ho 6 .     Tfef*  LptafeOt   It   co^only  referred 

to  at  Prrille.     It   consists  of  raited   points,   six  in  number,   ar- 
ranged vertically  In   t*0  columns  st   the  base.  £8  enr-raotcre 
which  sake  u~  the  Braille  alphabet  consist  of  various  srrsn- ements 
of  these  six   points.     Another  tyatea  vhich  hi            :  wide  utagt   in 


n 


Bruner,   Prank   G«        -  -ort   nf  th|     Iroctor  of   "PGclril    ~choolst 
lion  of  the  -ity  of  Qiicap-o,  19?-p-p3»   V*   Q3« 
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the  pest  was  based  upon  six  points   arranged  horizontally  in  2 
rows,  this  system  has  been  almost  uno.nimot.iely  discarded. 

blind  chi !      i  ust  not   only  knew  the  alphabet   perfectly 
so  thet  n  write  what  he  elehee  to   ■■■  y    in  Braille  but   ! 

mist   so  tr-  ;.  ■      is  sense  of  touch   fc    a1    he  can  oietinpuish  between 
the  various  comfcinatioaa  of  raise  ■■■■■..■;n  the  fin  ere   are 

eed  li::LLly  over  the   . 

Library   facilities «     Ih®  preceding   par&griefJ&S   indie- 
•  .ether  real   probles  la  the  educe  felos  of  both  the  blind  aad 
the  partially  ,  ■  -..'.  »«     In.  both  crses  the  usual  li- 

brary books   -re  v-luelese  unless   t).  re  read  aloud.     This 

present::       \     .'......  insuperable  tr. ee  unless  e   reader  la   to  be 

^vided   for   01         1    ild.      Bhr©B  titan  the  aattaY&al   the!   can  be 
.'  ]  '-r  less  than  t  1    I  "'  Id  ce.n   read.      It  tea* 

comes  neceesery,   thex   f©re„  srovid©  books   printed  in  .r.-rellle 

for     b     blisd  nxki    large  typed  hooks  for  the   pertielly  siehte   . 

cost  01  •   typn  '•  of  books  is  preat.     If  we 

only  used  one   text -book  or  reference  book  in  a   course,   the  in- 
creased cost  would  not  be  such  e   serious  problem;  but  our  courses 
■rre  requiring  nore  «&6  Bora  reference  materials  each  ye*  r.     'Ihe 
expense  of   provi.dire    Braille  end   la  r  re-typed,  booka  covering    all 
cue,  .erials   la   wry   co*     ;    . 

j      r  id    tur   ::.      Outline  ctional  maps   ere  nee--' 

in  or:  .  .rite^s,   fflntlllt  slates, 

typewriters,  '  rsillc  text-hoo!:r    met  be  a  rert      f  the  regular 

equipment  of  &J.1   blind   children.  ay   all     h     '  ;    B       a- 

sized  such  as  basketry,   cornet  |  ,    (  ir-caninp,  needlework, 
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rnd  the  makinr  of  brooms,  brushes,  hammocks,  rattreesc?. i,   and  nifts. 
-usiness  courses  are  offeree   .  ■:   -     part  of  the  curriculum  in  so: 
schools.     Any  music-"  1  abilit  .  'ovr-loreo  both   for 

its  evocations!  vocational  value* 

In  fchf    public  school   61IMHK    ,   children  •  3  '  "cctive 

eight   recite  with  sighted  children,     they  go  to  their  special 
room  in  order  to   *  .    .■■  t%  for  the   recitation.     The  utnoet    freedosn 
is  rllowed  the  pupil   in  these  special  roe  ncl  the  specie!  tea- 

in    to   help  each  ©Ml  I   it        i   preparation  of  hi?  les- 
sons.    Due   Ic   Ve:,   of  eight,   the  chili-       y   hsve  lost  important 

•"    58  work.  "  "  oMld  Is  B&k- 

these  losses  pood, 

5.     The  Extenl     I        aic$     schools  and  Classes  for  Hlind  riii!-.'.; 

anise-  . 

enly  two  eitier-  reported  schools  for  blind  children.  In 
each  case  the  school  consists  of  only  2  classes*  The  enrollments 
in  these  two  cities  are  22  s  i     only*  In  one  c  i   oreover 
•;  'ii:ren  attended  the  stats  school  and  not  a  school  esta- 
blished by  the  city  school  sy-tr-  .   por  all  practical  purposes, 
on-  uhlic  schools  i   the  cities  of  the  I'nited 

o  not  establish  schools  for  fcha  c    Lion  of  blind  child- 
ren, Instead,  they  organise  a  sufficient  numb  r  of  classes  in 

' f f erent  ce      throughout  the  city  to  pro vide a  schooling  for 
^11  children  with         eet  . 

This  practice  of  not  establishing  schools  for  the  blind 
•-■ccounted  for  from  eeveral  very  rrectical  points  of  vie  . 
■ret  the  number  of  totally  blind  children  (those  with  Bight  under 


20/?00)  are  few  in  number,     that  number  in  decrease     a    lewhat 
by  the  number  that  attf  i         i      x    '  .     It     ?uld, 

therefore,   be  difficult  to  school  far  tha  blind  alone 

except   in  the  four  or  five  lar  \ ies  in   the  Unit 

,  the  belief  that  the  blin         '  h 

recite  pupils.     If  be   is   to  1     t  A  s  no 

11  blin  into  center;   in  fact 

puch  tsez&blln     w&uld  hinder  rather  than   facilitate  their  in- 

itroctio:  i,         Lrdf  t]  s6 

re-:  '  •  r.-  I    e re- 

fer? they  o  effectively  as  can  the 

deaf  and  the  bard  riln  lip»readin 

serially  -id,  both  t;        eaf  ^nd  the  ring. 

Fourth,  t]  seer-is  eoided  belief  that    I         -rtirlly 

tght  children  should  recite  with  sighted  c'hi '         ..      VL1  of  these 
!.:.  I       help  te  lain     hy  city  school   ey:- ;  '/ .  not 

orr^.nized  nchools  for  the  iEstrvc    I        of  children  with  defective 
eyr      !      t . 

••■t«-  -  h-  ve  schools   -  ".-'.  cleer-e ■:  •     I  t  the         states 

only  20  and  the  District  report 

.oole  and  alasses  for  the  blind.         la  3  where 

public  school  authorities  art  evidently   S      aria     the   problems 
involved   in  the  education  of  their  t  defective  eye 

ble  Vfll  shows  the  states  whef     I  ■  te 

to  soiv,  •         i   table  i  oss  for  each  state   t 

number   ot  cities  attempt. 


stater,,   only  one  city  in                                               clot;       .  ne 

state,   however,  hs        !  cities   iff  blob  report  c"          2  for  the 

,  Tablf           l«                            ttlea   1»  ti  ools 
op  Classes  for  Blind  childrsrs  Are  Organised. 
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cit ?. 
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Illinois 

To 

louisian- 

'  ne 

rylaad 

ssachusetts 
"icM 
Minnesd 
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1* 
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1 
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1* 
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10 
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1  ic-ouri 

Jersey 

York 
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■    ■   :•      s&eia 
Vir? lni^ 
I aebington 

is      ■  in 

Dl&t*   of  Colunbia 


1 

s 
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2 

2 

2 
1* 


■  •  .-#>•  f         Eities    .  * 


•Each        ■  •  i    city    valet)   reiv-r    its  blind  to  an  insti- 

tution. 

blind;    tail     I?       alo.  Is  in  ®eeoa<3   plaee   •■lib  10 

cities  ■-    I  u£m         K  .  ■  ".     There  is  a  totr.l  of 

7*3  oitl;  :  -.        pott    tbat   they  err.  fcelfag  or  re  of  the  school- 

in'    ol    •  1   hav":  .  i  Q    :  sight.      Five   of  t'.efro,    How-. 

ev£r,   send  sue':         "Idrer.  to   institutions,      Seventy  ©f  the      :    ve 
babllshe     batls     tm  rchool  1. 

able  XVII   tell j    a  sj&st   in t erecting  story;    it  forrcrr.ts 
Ability  of  great  i»©r«  in  t'..       ;  v  ~:  ©]     see 

tot   I  I       1   defective  wit  next   fiw  ,.  •-  13 

ncour.-  ivon   fche   L&oal  district   to  organise  such 

•  .      This   enooi  *Ye  to   include,   not  financial 

I       lone  but,  a   director  of  special  ol&ffi  who  will  local 

surveys  to   she,     Tiber  e  such  classes  needed  -■-■.'  11   then 

assist  local  school    super  1  •     boards  la  the  detailed 

work  of  orgnnizinr   tho-  . 
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Ohlo  h&n    ;  director  for  several    years  who   & 

functioned  in        L«   way,      This  aoootmt  very  largely   for  the 

citlei    I     bhie  report  classes  tot  the  blin 
that  25  citiee   in  Ohio  h    fof  crippled  children. 

Certainly,  if  it  :i  ■'      to  evi      tsc     1        ■■-'■'       sea  i     &hiof 

*-.      ..:.:.       '  -        thus  abl  I        nine   them,  then  t: 

cities  1   other   states  ahoul  lit  to  otfga&ise  t    \    . 

-.\.  h  i    !    1  for  blind    La   each  city.       >even  of  thi 

•hi  en   reported  eleeeen   for  ftm  blind,  ttf-d  not   etnte 

the  number    1  &  classes.     •.  j     I  tibial)   did  so  report 

36  His  sues  close,     tbl*   ie   shown  in 

Table   XVTI.I. 

hie  XVI II.        amber  of  Cities  tibiae  Reported  Given  lumbers 

of  aipayati  for  the  Blind. 


BO. 

of 

■nn  IBHBBBOBBESS  . 

'  * 

of 

t,  of 

Classes 

•'Hies 

^lasses 

It  ice 

1 

IS 

10 

1 

2 

11 

J.  X 

1 

1 

'4 

13 

1 

2 

1:3 

1 

§ 

? 

x2 

1 

6 

1 

26 

1 

7 

1 

76 

1 

8 

1 

"one 

7 

? 

1 

he 

*•*••••••<• 

75 

'even  of  -..ainiri     u-ir-y  cities  h       .  ..-tnblished 

only   8  c7      ■         ,        •  :    j         citiee    reported  nave   then  13  class «8* 
Hew  York  Co  ■■■norted  tbc-  BSOftij    it   toe  7     classes.      Detroit, 

XiehigSfl   rrnhed   Pecoftd   with   @6   cleric:  ,    C  i  r:v;:  land  reports   19 
classes,   and  Chicago  15. 
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Btebor  of   pupil r   enrolled  in   each  city.           :  York  City  r  - 

port;:  the  largest    enrol           ■  ,   19P1.          troit             ''"'  Cleveland 

303.          123?  oitl*                                                    Ir  bl-             '  ??ere 

'•  '  -^rt  the  number 

LI                                blind  child;   raost  of  oities 

rm  fror.i  10  to  50   enroll  c-   .                    '        --'A     enrol]  o^n 

in  Table  til   it   ll%§  based  upon  the  Jl  cities   report  nrollment; 

Tabic  XIX.                r  of  Citi-.r                        i.oue  Tot  3  foil  sents 

in  :es  for  1 


S3Sg=SS233 


dumber  mber  smber  ■r.iber 

e nr 0 1 1  e d                       of  cii  1  c f ■  en r o  1 1  e -i               of  c i  1 1  e g 

1221  1  '-r>-^  I 

331  1  -"'  0 

103  1  15-19  10 

l^S  1  10- ri-  19 

137  I  3-3 


136  1  32 

75  -  §9  5  1  1 

50  -  7''- 6  no  report  J* 


Ku:  lb  .:   ■  of  cities  75 

ian   enrollment   17*7 5  bac-  '  -:   71    -'it*         venortin- 


the  a*re»         >lasa  enrollment  baaed  i  ll-ti.:  thets  employed 

oroxi 

Data  shson   in  Treble   XX  on   -~c^   $£  to   111    (inel  soiv:)    11  at 
all  tha  el  In  the  Oalt  snleh  reported  classes  for 

blind    (  art).  ';able  also  contains 

otsi  concern!  ssellatent,   the  numb-  classe:.-  '  -  ed, 

ani   the  nuKber  Of  teachern   1      16]     I  1      eael*  city* 

6.      %ue?tions   for  -iscupeion. 
1.  children  b«    taunt   la  a  state  school  or  should  they 

be  cared  for  by  local    school   districts   in  special  olaeses*?         qft 
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tfhosld  "blind  children   in  th        -bile  eohoc  cite  vlth 

-'    .  '         ■"!. I  their   instruc- 

tion  lii  ;.U\1   clar 

?.  :    blind,  children  fvian  •€  1  to  at- 

tend school  j  4  ''        z&  children''' 

h*  p  institution  tend  to  .  -  '       Olind    chil      ■  q     ore 

or  lost  dependent   than  fcnoy  were;  l?eforo  fttte&dini 

7.  '  ST 

■cMld"  Is  d&f'-  i    cstiild   ■'— 

lesr   tbi   i         '"       vision  by  Foment — * . 

lion  i   3  a   In  by    (1)    -•   central   it&1 

institution,    fjfj    s    central    eohool  ii  •"  onoot  , 

(7)  ■:■:  anise     S      "  ■"/'■  to       '     :  •     '•.  ^         ir- 

trici,   mi    ('  saving   class     ■   In  loc-l  districts.     The 

best  methec   is   difficult  :"etc-:<  .  ]  opinion  i\       -      'Ay 

nee. 

The  firsft  sicnool   fox  ib<    blln     ■..:.-:   establl     .  .    la  Fs  ■.•ice 
in  17^?«-;    it   "    I  &fIaat  or 

Jeu  '.  and   .  -lentin  Ha%*   In   I    ; 

Unit.-..        ts        ,  Ddls  b(    an   laatsotftlaiM.]    v.ork  for  the 

blln.,   in   l"3r;   one,    ■  qrZai     fOJ?  i-  , 

*&g   inoorpor-- '  .      .  .   York   1. 

for  tl  ;,)ipor  .■  11  but    the  latter  insti- 

tution began  in  f 

school  ope  . 
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ie  blind  and  fcbe  jajrfciall|r-*8igbi  '  ft       at 

-  clonal    pafoblei  ■■ .  '         '   ■  '  ?~ 

rent    Ifir.  Ill  for    I  ana*   v  ..:  ;    %\ 

lat  mat  ?a  e  :in  Is  e  i    :  ■  ■■: .       .  I 

library  books 

provided,  b«   repr5- 

elt;  illr  or  ia  las  , 

3  ic   f  c  tool  e  hun  S  b   aas 

•  ■  *ly   "  oltii      r<  poxtla     scbaols 

in  both  af  '  .         aaaes  t ■' ■         soli   sonfcained  anly  §  class- 
:  •  ,  ..■  i      |  ,<■  pextw    olc     bsj 

ty-fivG  ci   '  :  ilatton       "''''  10,  arte 

:  slty,      ■  ,   ti       ftm    74|    fcbe  otty  report-' 

eact  1-rrppt  m&fcer  ^,c  a*  i    (J         i&t     Jairei't* 

.      B  e3  •  -  renceo 

Allen,  ..  eie.1  in  tba  t loi* .  of 

the   glin  '.  '    mmcr.  '1§I^?37"    Bureau'  of  E  loin"! 

;  r<  ■   i  a ..     '    '    i  a        '  1  ■   1  :      sdw    tic 

of  the  blind,   t    brirf  bi story  o.>      b.@Jr    ■     ■   ttion,  and 
sow       '    : '   tics  regsr  '  n       I !  s    :  &scrib#s  tb 

ille  s?    :  •     ,   llbrarl'  -        ,•  bl{adf   m 

in  tasting  blin  n, 

Berkowlts,   J,   R,         ,  ■   _  r,/cy  1  ;^t  c  f  g  cUoc^  (  j  13 _...;■  ^n . 
oi  of  Ednoatlon,  ^lletinHoTl^T  iS]i?.    l^"'  :v>.  ~~ 

leport   ■  "         ;      ■  stm<  '       I  fcy 

su  • 

in  the   ;  -;tatefi.      Disc1  x-roo. 

ftetritacntr.1  I  ,  at  Ion  of 

,     .  'actio 
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??erry,   CSbarlei     oott.     ^h/^  v. vacation   pf  h>,:ndic       --  j  /chppl 
K  0hll----c=3fi   in   :.i-;hi>  r.w.      Tl  iperTiv  -n't   o*    \uuTXa~7nrtruction, 

Lansing |    J 1  chl gan t  Bui  1  etlm  Ho.  11,  X92o«  .   '-11, 

tlln      -  blld ,  ee 

tb  a«  of  children   for   rpecicl  Glass  ebrlt, 

it  ion  of  fch«  clr.  ■     ■ 

deeerl  elajr»r©e  i    bjecrt  osttei   fcaia  ht* 

**1  •     Tbe  Bltedl   (        I  j-  cond.it;-  ■  ..'.  >rk  be- 
in;"  don         .    .            "Tl US                      }«                 .    .'  1  oy, 

1919.      76;    pp. 

sfinition  of  the  blino.  in   riven;    the  number  in  t 
rnit       States  la  ro^crted;   legal   previsions     1        udioi 

decisions  concerning  1  1%    mid  the  cost  of  bitnd- 

ness,   the  ec         S  c  om        ton  of  the  blind,   53         apsler  Ideal 
concernin:  are    diseu  ..        '.scribes  natives   of  blind* 

nexx ,   etethoda  of  prevent  i®B,    previsions   for  educ?tirK-  "he 

.    .  '  I    "...3..i'i,l.      .    >■:  i   in   etetall 

provision",   rue!    ■  ■-.  hn^c^-industrinl  schools  -   pemsleni    - 
in    ■  .  .      .    . 


_ 


jtiojB         school    .  .       TT.  luseell  Sagje  ^oua^aiioa, 


Disci  <  •  for 

night  defect:;    dssetvlbes    h  mhn    ttts,  '"onneoticut, 

■  '  ,     -  rh  •"]   /:  .  ■  relay 

W»ts.  uthor    r- ..■■  *o   thl'        .rk:. 

.,  y,    -  irah.-      .      glj :)i--g.&o7Jh • 

Clay- « as   (TrcC*  :        fixation  ;:.nh  &4s^Bl»iye,%le®'}  Nat ional  Con* 

! 1;  :          ,  lao« ,  ,y, 
•/  York.             11       .:.  m    Ho.    30,    1927.      SO   ??. 

-  2e  alas,  eliri.hl3.ity,  and  needs               !  fc-eav* 

8|    describes    1                       nun  :    cosnuni    .  -•is- 

Qextifi cation,  aietbo-dfl  of  tsaghiai  ,  r"izes 

,  length  of  d '  •'■ ,             .   pii  "T~ 

.                       -     .    .    onj   ■    1            \  rtes  legist  1  :  "c- 
tits            |  ;   orent   oh.  I    :  . 

I  •     Sight*  lot] 

?chool o.  ;,      •.:  ,       1X0    (F«      .      *:er 

matin       0.),  1927-     9 

,,.....   .      j  1    ..•  ...... 

cl.-  ■      procedures;    rejpexta  a  survey  of  pi  phi—savin-    olassee 
for  Daio  io»".  pi  : •::■:■  ial         port;   -n '   presents 

reports  o,      I   ht-saviag  clans  waich  were  sent  in  by 

2?  ettiei       .       n     county  of  r'1iio. 


Hayes,  .  port  r</ti  :  rcIl^iTu r;-    vc:-U   l^n  ■•'sacjiry-;. 

Th€  -"'■  '  V. /TToTTor" " :: '  r~~:;  -  t^^tT^'T'"^  t;-.r'"nli7.y\ 

Public  .  1,   Ifli  .  go  pp. 

I ;    n  >.■  "      ,         lily     f  '      . 

ili     >x       .'''.,  at&tive  r1,^ f\d"_r' ■£■   fe  by 

touch?    includes   t'  rt*3   for    each   dlivii         • 

pares    .  for  •  ■■',-     ted  children. 

Bajree,  I  .        rli'-^-urvey-:1    in   ■"'choolis   j':>r_  th^  r  ilnd. 

(A  mm         .for  t         til  laaee'  or "tea'inera  F      I  i  -'  /*  ';*^4  r-  ?-r~ 

L  tut  Ion  for    .,       Tnetrnctic  ,    Ktoblleaitefi  Ho.   2, 

Dee,   19?X.     60   ;■   . 

Includes  oc t  tonal  te? rttt  I   tel~ 

8,    r.\J      "  {  :,-  rtl      "       fcheii 

object   -  test  '    ■■.   i        \  i    fcetflal  is 

described,    II         ©ihe<3   folia    -■  tve&j    the   f<cov-.rr    of 

explained,  en?     -     ethed     l   iMwiStt'tti  i     pe* 
•tilts  described!  blbll  fc*    ts 

In  , 

F,  leal  -       Ii 

Schools   .tor  the   /lind.      Try  j  Tnstit^.itTon   ior   the 

b  ruction "  ITind.  "o..*i,   tan*  19~7*  i>« 

serlbee   the   develop:        :      f  fceeta   ais&  ef  -    test* 
llij 

beJ  -      'one   in   the    Prmr     V  r  -'      !»«itwfcte-n   V  an 

8 

ine  to  et  icMital   use** 

fYilru  38  ". 

-  -    "  1    .  '  "    ieept '  Idrea, 

si^  bi  »lr      the  -ea  »en|  j  a  el  1<  I    pet]  " 

j  3  L0ti  ■•  '  '  :  '  -       r~ 

-    .     •    ion*  ' .        '    iA  ■■  ■■'  ■■  3  '  city 

da.  ->  :  ■. 

Inrin.      .  -  in  the     yibl  :■  opls* 

Harvard       Lleta  !  on   |   «  ,      ffj  i ' »  tea  '  y , 

CaabrS     e,  -  usetti  .     "  •      i  .     Bdv*  19^0* 

S  sally , 

•  .•   ■■  .  feei  '  '  ~  :ts 

v  .tlon  for  t)      Dlini  r   wsd  oe- 
ecribet;-  tt  ■  cli  ,    1  ao: 

Bf  b3  in<"'. 

Lawes  ,  "la.     Methods  o  ahlne  9  Ight^avlng  Claeeee. 

Satlona]  •    for   l V:  "  on"""         lin  ,   Tric77~; 

York   City,  Wk,  .       \    Ipril,   1|      '.         '    •     . 


States   r.  -     ;                 .    .  U 
night— savin  £  olasaroei       ttta  it  ■    •  I  f  8  de- 
tails eonoer- '■  the  noifrosegategation  of  ins  iruction, 

i  j  jpg  ......              c|  t  ap    •  [g     spec' 

sa   and  r>lan  of  conduoilng    ■  -  ool  oj 

ef!  aid,   [Urthxra     .  Tor 

:~'   -:      '■  Lin  ' ,   Inc. ,   lei    To         '....,. 
56  ?v. 

ttfti  felons  '    •• '    fea    i  ...oole 

'   -    -      e • cribo  .  I ch 

ford  I  dlotatlos     •  !   the 

Or   ;  •  s  "  I   <:  - 

■  inoliuL:       llixntrativc  fcal 

rtej  ieausxll  Grfcttxsofterli  ■'■•■  1  1      X      ind 


•    reL^M       ^J  ■*■  UUUWa««VM|        «*M*f?*  AWlQMl.*       K'  UUM  1**3,  M  A' 

Blind,   Tic,  i    1  s   '  ..      fox   .  ',.     'i"  -op, 

3  -  •  igalfleuiflHI  to   the  blind; 

•■■■■•  .'".'.;    I 

ehown  by  blii  >pl«j    prase  i1  M3    Li  in- 

nia  1  bii    I,    "■  ■  pi  '    intxo* 

act     j  1   ■  ■  . ,     u  ■    1  e  m       !         i  -     ' 1  t  MP* 

t  1 1 s -  ■     ■  l   ■  I  -  ry 

re  ol       ■    ■  r  re&<Slng 

The  Oaltoi    Labs  atory  Han  In  a  3ohoel  toy  tae  '  of 

earoh  dacatlon,  ~T:T         Ind,   Tnc, 

York   City,    '  .•',   1^~6.      17    -    1 

L^bontory  plan;    1   1  $rin~ 

".  '1  "  ■     ~  0  &ohat  ":  ;a      ■*  i  .  :. 

:*       I ' ;  -~v- ;-  j|     :i-. '"' - ;  1  for 

'."!..  :  i'sSaxy    Tec  "  T^TT""     ToTTTtxTI   ^>. 

I5T-TT77" 

.•LV,  ,.,       j.  -.  ■  -  ,  ,  .    ,_..,n+  ln  -. 

:  1  "  o':         1  "..■■  bl  in  5  de- 

.-■  ,; llty,  I    Mity,   0   S       llity,  >£ 

tea  ori  •   , 

lneludlK  '         slative  approp . 

where'  ;  mt« 
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1/      "tchsteia,  Louis  A.      Pastor?   Enfluenolw  a©** 

oegg  of  the  Blind.       -    a  --~^v^r^"'"^^*nT:^^rr^^'r:)  Vor; 

xtx    pp.  ;~'    ~ 

!  .  ■  a   I  ■-  ■"-.  ee  fey  tables  v 

which  influence  the  scUoo.  >.;.:.      ef    the  blind*  •    - 

GUgse*  •    of  &1  B   ■    ■  |-d< 

.     E       |  '  .hOOl  ,      £-:. 

■   ' • ' '    ■        f  !*Q,' 

Lolf       Iiil  %\\%   »ne<  t1  •    i    i  -       IT<  nry 

)lt  an 

0i';.  I-:.  ■  -  fee  In- 

tel ligeno  ace  of 

t'L  '        '  •         £        -       nm 

\     Wft&t   San   I         !U'Tlr-_:"'  • fltMMl* 

Institution  for   I        [attruct ion  of  to*  ^lincl,'  :\w~:  •                   ..   1, 
June,   19--.      51   PP. 

.:  ■■.■.-■  .  h          -   i    "  ea»* 

ion   for    V  "  Hn::;    " 

f  bii--  .  I    ;   .  rial 

history,  j  •         g  atil :' .  ..    1 1  6 1  i  1 1  I  i        i  i 

ti  ■  *se  pa  !    :  . 

'."..-.  .  *  or  hie 
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